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chuaetts. It is a short and rapid stream, running in a deep valley, or
rather ravine, with high, precipitous sides, covered with a thick growth
of small pines, and various lands of brushwood and shrubs,

" The only method of fishing it, is by wading along the middle, and
throwing under the banks on either side, it being unapproachable other-
wise, owing to the trees and underbrush.

" It was, as he states in his Autobiography, while middle-deep in this
stream, that Mr. Webster composed a great portion of his first Bunker-
Hill Address. He had taken along with Mm that well-known angler,
John Denison, usually called John Trout, and myself I followed him
along the stream, fishing the holes and bends wMch he left for me; but,
after a while, I began to notice that he was not so attentive to his sport,
or so earnest as usual.

" He would let Ms line run carelessly down the stream, or hold his rod
still while his hook was not even touching the water; omitted trying the
best places under the projecting roots of the pines ; and seemed, indeed,
quite abstracted and uninterested in his amusement.

" This, of course, caused me a good deal of wonder, and, after calling
his attention once or twice to his hook hanging on a twig, or caught in
the long grass of the river, and finding that, after a moment's attention,
he relapsed again into Ms indifference, I quietly walked up near Mm, and
watched. He seemed to be gazing at the overhanging trees, and presently
advancing one foot, and extending Ms right hand, he commenced to
speak : ' Venerable men,' etc., etc. He afterward frequently referred to
tMs circumstance, as he does in the above letter." 1

Irom a "brief note now before me, addressed "by Mr. "Web-
ster to Mr. Ticknor, on the day on which he completed the
writing of this address, it appears that he was not well satisfied
with it, and quite misjudged the effect that it was likely to
produce:

" I did the deed this morning, i. e., I finished my speech; and I am
pretty well persuaded it is a speech that will finish me, as far as reputa-
tion is concerned. There is no more tone in it than in the weather in
which it has been written; it is {perpetual dissolution and thaw.'"

It would "be a work of supererogation if I were to enter
upon.extended criticisms of Mr. Webster's productions, as they
successively arise in the course of his history; and certainly it
is unnecessary for me to endeavor to guide the judgment or
instruct the taste of the reader lu respect to this one. He him-
self, as perhaps I have already said, was always, inclined to

1 Correspondence, ii., 257, note.